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Students of history and political science have watched with 
great interest the course of British politics during the past two 
years. To American students a certain similarity in the char- 
acter of the constitutional and economic questions before both 
countries has appealed with special interest; for the central 
problem in England, dominating all others, is how to deal with 
new perils and tendencies and with inherited problems and tra- 
ditions in the face of the demands of an increasing democracy. 
These matters naturally have many aspects and include a variety 
of topics. Furthermore, historical perspective and the use of 
sources now naturally denied to the investigator will give the 
historian in a later generation certain advantages; yet by 
limiting this article merely to certain impressions of recent 
party politics, recognizing always that the future historical stu- 
dent will undoubtedly be able to supply corrections, it may be 
possible to make use with caution of a small portion of such 
material as is now available to the writer. In any case it is 
impossible because of lack of space and unnecessary for the 
1 509 
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readers of this journal to attempt a chronicle of events and 
analyses of documents already familiar. 1 

First a few words of introduction. Since 1884 about one sixth 
of the total population of the United Kindgom has been able to 
vote in Parliamentary elections. As President Lowell says 
this "is not very far today from manhood suffrage." However, 
no effective Labor group had figured as such in Parliament till 
1906. During twenty-five years, till 1909, the Conservative 
party had been in power sixteen years, including the unbroken 
period 1895-1905. And, irrespective of party, no revolution 
had threatened the administrative and, to a large extent, the 
legislative monopoly of the ruling class, although that class had 
absorbed in the meantime certain historically novel elements. 
Indeed, on more than one occasion the sympathies and energies 
of gentry, capitalists, and workingmen were united in defending 
the legislative unity of the kingdom and in maintaining or 
extending British authority over other populations both white 
and colored. Such matters had helped to divert currents which 
might otherwise have made the wheels turn more quickly. Cer- 
tainly comparatively little had been done to bring a nascent 
democracy to profitable and effective schooling, although edu- 
cation had been a subject both of debate and legislation. The 
blind alleys of youthful employment, too often merely casual, 
remained unlighted; and the result, at least in part, was that 

1 Already Parliamentary Debates and Papers, a large number of magazine articles 
and a mass of letters printed in both the daily and weekly press, together with reports 
of platform speeches are at hand. But comparatively small direct use of such mate- 
rial has been made; while the heat of partisanship has both limited and emphasized 
the value of such newspaper statements as reveal a point of view or imply a special 
source of inspiration. Unfortunately it would be impossible and probably unwise to 
give the chief and varied sources on which this article is founded. Indeed, in some 
cases the facts cannot be stated which have served as the basis of a conclusion; nor 
can certain letters and memoranda, as yet unpublished, be indicated. This is after 
all merely a series of personal impressions gained at intervals amounting to about 
eleven months spent in different parts of the United Kingdom during the last twenty 
months. People of all shades of opinion, of varied interests and origins have been 
kind enough to talk more or less frankly on a variety of topics; and sooner or later it 
has usually been possible to check one source by other and independent sources. 
But for the interpretation here given in August, 1911, naturally only the writer is 
responsible. 
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monstrous word "unemployable." In the meantime Oxford 
and, perhaps to a less extent, Cambridge were rather poor 
places in which to learn much about England or the needs of 
the new England which had been slowly in the making. 

But new tendencies quickened as some of the older forces 
lost restraining or rallying power; and rising elements in British 
social and political life faced other serious problems. The time 
had come when "men given to change" held out to a new genera- 
tion the hope that new laws would give real remedies. For 
recent shocks to national complacency had been great, though 
perhaps not great enough. Military and possibly naval inca- 
pacity, foreign economic competition, an impervious system of 
industrial production, the gangrene of unemployment, and a 
pestilential horde of other social and educational evils gave 
pause if not alarm to bewildered classes who had but just 
come to their political majority. Thus new social legislation, 
larger naval expenditure, and the mounting cost of govern- 
ment for a people, who were coming to ask more and more 
from the state, involved heavier financial burdens. Under 
such forces taxation, actual and potential, became an increas- 
ing social force. For both the Conservative and Liberal parties 
had largely abandoned the idea of taxation merely for revenue ; 
while the social by-products of varied taxes were to become 
in part the justification of their increasing rates. At all events 
the treasury must have more money. But higher still the 
monarch had sensed the new social forces and by his friendly 
humanity had already given to the new democracy a better 
notion of the outward usefulness of royalty. By design and in 
ways still scarcely measured Edward VII had, at least for a 
time, gained much more general popularity for the crown than 
had existed in the closing years of Queen Victoria's reign. 
Thus the regard that had formerly been increasingly a matter 
of tradition had in less than nine years become personal and more 
reasonable to the masses. 

The effect of these varied forces on politics and particularly 
party politics was of necessity great. Not only were the Labor 
and Irish Nationalist groups to threaten at times the historical. 
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alignment of the two party system; but, within each of the older 
parties, grave changes of policy were begun, while at times 
"insurgency" was to influence the domination of the cabinet 
and of the opposition leaders. Since 1906 even the House of 
Lords had awakened to its legal power, so often neglected when 
a Conservative government had been in office. And the result 
had been not merely to decrease the power of the House of Com- 
mons and to block a victorious party, but also to stimulate the 
exercise of vast administrative powers by an executive which 
found itself thus balked in legislation by a second chamber. 1 

Then came the Budget, introduced in April, 1909. This, of 
course, is not the place to analyze it, to praise or to attack it; 
for here was an annual finance bill whose ancestry would carry 
us back into English history, far into the economic jungle, and 
reveal many of the social and personal forces of the present. 
Briefly, some of the sources of the land taxes illustrate this com- 
plexity. Thus William the Conqueror and Cardinal Wolsey 
anticipated Mr. Lloyd George in trying to find out who held 
land, under what conditions, and to what value. Each knew the 
historical connection between land, political power and social 
position. And in turn the development of large estates with 
the rise of capitalistic farming, the pitch toward the cities, and 
agricultural depression had combined to produce a tangled 
problem. But, though the taxation of land was an old ques- 
tion, it had slept quite soundly for about two hundred years. 
The Budget awoke the matter by aiming to deal with a condition 
of so-called land monopoly which had been a constant element 
in modern English social history. 

However, a second factor in the origin of the land clauses was 
not English. It was in part of American origin; namely, the 
advance in Scotland and in England of Henry George's economic 
theory with regard to the single tax. In recent years through- 
out Great Britain this had been stimulated by the skillful 
preaching of these ideas under the direction of Mr. John Paul, 
secretary of the United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values. The expenses of this educational work had been great; 

• C/. Morgan: "The Constitutional Revolution," Nineteenth Century, April, 1911. 
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but another and wealthy American, Mr. Joseph Fels, of Philadel- 
phia, had played a large role in assisting the financing of this 
movement. Mr. Fels is a comparatively recent but ardent 
convert to the single tax. His indirect influence in this and sim- 
ilar movements elsewhere is likely to be of historical significance. 
In any case that American influence helped to strengthen and 
educate the forces which stimulated the demand for the land 
clauses is here a matter of record. In this connection the 
frequent statement that the land valuation movement orig- 
inated with members of the Labor party can be corrected. 
Few of them originally cared much for single-tax theories; and, 
excepting men like Mr. Snowden, many of them do not yet 
understand the movement. But no one supposes that the 
single tax will be adopted in Great Britain in the near future. 

A third factor was also in part of foreign origin, though it 
applied only to one provision of the land taxes, viz.: — the tax on 
the unearned increment of land. In one sense this tax, new to 
the English fiscal system, was "made in Germany." For several 
of the largest German cities had recently adopted such a tax for 
local purposes. In particular Frankfurt (on the Main) had been 
the first in 1904. Here the tax was based on the principle of 
progressive percentage of rates. In other municipalities the 
principle had been applied in varying fashion. But at Frankfurt 
a test of three years had proved its usefulness; and, when Mr. 
Lloyd George met Doctor Adickes, the Oberbiirgermeister of 
Frankfurt, in the third week of May, 1908, the reported experi- 
ence of the increment tax at Frankfurt added directly to the 
interest the present Chancellor of the Exchequer already had 
in the land question. 

A last factor was personal. As a boy, in Wales, Mr. Lloyd 
George went hunting without a license and had since dared to 
extenuate poaching in England. A product of the new democ- 
racy, a man of courage and wit, his attack on land monopoly 
bore the mark of a revolt against the ruling class of England who 
so often had made laws for the Celt. He is not a man of great 
intellect, an opportunist in method, genial, yet often giving the 
impression of a cocksure young attorney. Reckless in speech, he 
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shocks even his friends. The cheap laugh at someone else's 
expense is one of his weapons of defense, which he readily uses. 
And at the bottom of it all there is the fact that he is a man 
without "the code" — a Chancellor of the Exchequer who knows 
only from the "outside" the traditions which have governed 
generations of great national leaders. Land valuation and 
taxation, therefore, appealed to him as a social reform, as politi- 
cally useful, as a future source of income, and as a personal 
opportunity. Unconsciously he had been bred to "get even" 
with the squire. This was his chance and he took it. 

In one sense, therefore, even though we take only the land 
taxes as an example, the Budget was a logical development; and 
in another it was an unexpected revolution. It is, however, safe 
to say that through it future needy Chancellors of the Exchequer 
will find exposed sources of income which, irrespective of party, 
few of them may well be able to disregard. But the immediate 
effect of the introduction of the Budget and of the long debate 
on its provisions was to galvanize the Liberal party once more 
into a fighting and constructive body. Then in November, 1909, 
when the bill came before the Lords they refused to accept it 
thereby forcing the general election of January, 1910. In 
doing so they drew the attention of all men to the composition 
and very possibly legal, though not necessarily constitutional 
powers of a legislative body, whose very basis of membership 
was, whether wisely or no, outside the pale of democracy. What 
then, were some of the various causes which led to this "gam- 
bler's throw?" Fear of socialism, a fluid term in England, the 
hostility of the liquor trade, the anxiety of capitalists and cer- 
tain manufacturers, the indignation of landowners all undoubt- 
edly contributed to the determination to "damn the conse- 
quences." 

Still another and perhaps dominant cause was the des- 
perate resolution of interests which were determined to force 
protection into the British fiscal system. In 1908 it had been 
said that "two bad winters" would be sufficient to convert the 
British workingmen to "tariff reform." January, 1909, had 
been a "bad month," and in the autumn it seemed likely that 
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January, 1910, would be another. Therefore, would not that 
season be a good occasion for a general election on an economic 
issue? And that issue was to be the adoption of the protective 
system as an alternative to many taxes proposed in the Budget. 
Already when it was certain that the bill would pass the House of 
Commons, the appeal had been made. In Birmingham at a 
meeting on September 22, 1909, a letter from Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain declared: "I hope the House of Lords will see their way 
to force a general election. ... It is, therefore, between 
the Budget and Tariff reform that you have to choose." Mr. 
Balfour was the chief speaker at this meeting; yet it is a question 
whether he saw this letter before the meeting. In any case Mr. 
Balfour in June, 1907, had said: "We all know that the power 
of the House of Lords ... is still further limited by the fact 
that it cannot touch those Money Bills, which, if it could deal 
with, no doubt it would bring the whole executive machinery of 
the country to a standstill." Here then was a dilemma. But 
at Birmingham Mr. Balfour denounced the Budget, declared 
in qualified terms for protection, not committing himself on the 
question of duties on food stuffs; and also said that, if the con- 
flict was to come as the result of intolerable tension between the 
adherents of the two fiscal programs, it "will not be decided at 
Westminster." In other words this conflict would be decided 
by means of a general Parliamentary election. 

Nevertheless, the situation was not clear, for on October 12, 
1909, the natural inquiries of the King looking to some adjust- 
ment and possible prevention of a great crisis met with irri- 
tating failure before the unwillingness of LordLansdowneandMr. 
Balfour to define the prospects of the immediate future. And 
while the Budget was passing the House of Commons, during the 
November days when the more cautious elements in the House 
of Lords were trying to avoid critical action a hard fight took 
place. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. J. L. Garvin, the versatile if 
verbose editor of the Observer, was able to exert some influence. 
In conversation well-informed men have accepted the notion 
that Mr. Garvin's vehement arguments were the determining 
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factor. I doubt it. Yet Mr. Garvin is worthy of attention. 
He is Irish ; in his recent youth a radical and now looked on by 
Nationalists as a renegade, he has become an ardent supporter 
of imperialism and protection. In many places, under various 
names and sometimes anonymously he appeals to the country 
gentlemen and capitalists of England to save the Empire from 
German conquest and from Celtic outcasts. He was also a 
leader writer on the Daily Telegraph until 1911, but now is polit- 
ical director of the Pall Mall Gazette where the American mil- 
lions of Mr. Astor support him in his attacks on Mr. Redmond, 
the "dollar dictator." Mr. Garvin's friends call him a genius 
and his enemies a Jesuit. In any case he had in November, 
1909, become at least the mouthpiece of interests which were 
pledged to protection; and the Lords answered to the call. 
Thus practically for the first time since 1884 the democracy 
was asked to give a verdict on fundamental economic ques- 
tions. 

The election of January, 1910, needs no comment here. The 
next act in the drama opened in February when the new Parlia- 
ment met. Its composition was already fixed; 1 not so with 
regard to its program of action; for during nearly two months 
after Parliament met a controversy continued on important 
questions. Was a bill dealing with the powers of the House of 
Lords to be promptly introduced? Was the reform of the com- 
position of the second chamber to be attempted at the same 
time? Should the Budget be sent again to the Lords before the 
House of Commons could have opportunity of also sending up 
a bill dealing with the constitutional question? Lastly was the 
much needed support of the Nationalists to be purchased by 
modifications in the Budget with regard to taxes on liquor and 
land? These matters did not figure in clear fashion in debates 
in Parliament, nor were there many decisive official statements 
regarding them. For the essential divisions of opinion regarding 
policy were fought out in the secrecy of cabinet meetings, in 
caucuses of party factions and in private conferences between 

'Liberal, 275; Conservative, 273; Labor, 40; Nationalist, 71; Independent 
Nationalist, 11. 
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party leaders. The entire truth will probably not be known 
to our generation, yet certain impressions remain strongly 
founded. 

So first as to what happened by the end of April. At the end 
of March Mr. Asquith introduced resolutions which served as 
the basis of the Parliament or Veto Bill. This was read for the 
first time in the House of Commons on April 14. Its detailed 
provisions can have no commentary here. But, briefly, a pre- 
amble proposed a future reform of the composition of the House 
of Lords on a more popular basis, while the bill itself provided 
for abolition of the Lord's veto on finance bills, leaving to the 
Speaker the question of "tacking;" after the passage of other 
bills in three successive sessions of the Commons, provided two 
years elapsed in the meantime, the consent of the Lords was no 
longer necessary; and lastly, the duration of a single Parliament 
was reduced to five years. Significantly, a few days later the 
Budget was introduced again without essential modification and 
passed April 27, the Nationalists under Mr. Redmond graciously 
abstaining from voting. The next day it passed the House of 
Lords without a division and became law April 29, a year from 
the date of its introduction. 

How had these results been gained? What interpretation 
may be given to such facts as are known and what forces 
had been generated since February 21? The period was one 
marked by some hesitation and considerable difference of opin- 
ion. For the cabinet had been "skating on very thin ice." 
Some of these differences are in part represented by the 
curious combination in the Parliament Bill of a preamble, due 
to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill, which prac- 
tically promised a new second chamber and secondly a series of 
positive provisions which greatly reduced the powers of the pres- 
ent House of Lords. Thus such difference of opinion appeared 
between, for example, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane on the 
one hand and Lord Morley and Mr. Harcourt on the other, that 
Sir Edward Grey and Lord Morley, who is a difficult man in a 
cabinet, nearly left. It is possible, indeed, that some of the 
doubts of the cabinet regarding the intent of the resolutions were 
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reflected in the perplexities of draftsmen only a few hours 
before the text of the bill was introduced. 

In the second place the decision to proceed with the House 
of Lords resolutions and the introduction of the Veto Bill 
before presenting the Budget has been generally credited to the 
pressure of Mr. John Redmond. His was the victory over an 
uncertain and divided cabinet; an Irish Nationalist dictated 
terms to the Liberal party. At least, so many well-informed men 
and most English papers have said, and continue to say. But I 
doubt it. It is true that before Parliament met in February Mr. 
Redmond had declared for prompt action with regard to the 
House of Lords. So, however, had many Liberal candidates de- 
clared during the elections in January. This was particularly true 
in Scotland and in the north of England. When, therefore, on 
February 21 the Prime Minister failed to make a sufficient 
pledge regarding this matter, when fear fell on the radical wing 
of the Liberal party that their leaders would not march on, a 
general disorganization followed. For a week the Liberal party 
seemed almost to disappear in the country. What had they 
been fighting for? Was it all to end in compromise and futile 
resolutions? 

The authority of the cabinet was great. As in time past the 
cabinet had been absorbing the power and authority formerly 
vested in the monarch, so in more recent years all men recognized 
a similar process had been taking place with regard to the autho- 
rity of both houses of Parliament. Here too the cabinet had 
gained at the expense of the legislature, of which, however, it 
was also a part. Independence within the party organization 
was tending rapidly to disappear. These well-known facts of 
political development made it especially difficult for a radical 
wing of the party in power to express effectively its distrust of 
a strong element in the ministry. Yet this took place. The 
decision arrived at represents on the whole an assertion of legis- 
lative versus executive influence, a victory of a party in spite 
of some of its leaders. Quite aside from the question of tactics 
involved, the result was important in the development of party 
history and in the history of the relations of cabinet and House 
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-of Commons. But this victory of potential "insurgents" within 
the Liberal party was marked first of all by their apparent defeat; 
for early in March after earnest debate at a caucus attended by 
a group of Liberal members, chiefly from the north, counsels of 
moderation and delay won the day. Some London lawyers who 
sat for northern constituencies helped to secure this result by 
appeals to history and constitutional law and practice. Thus, 
although an important section of the Liberal party did not 
revolt against Mr. Asquith, the pressure brought to bear was to 
be sufficient. This, therefore, in the last analysis was not Mr. 
Redmond's victory, but the victory of the radical rank and file 
of the Liberal party. 

It is true, however, that Mr. Redmond played a r61e. He 
could, as the leader of a group apart from the Liberals, voice 
ideas which, if they had been violently advocated by members 
of the Liberal party, would have made it plain to everyone that a 
revolt was taking place within the party. Thereby the situation 
would have been much more complicated. In one sense, there- 
fore, Mr. Redmond became for a time the mouthpiece and Par- 
liamentary advocate of the fighting section of the Liberal party. 
And in the third place this situation probably influenced the 
decision reached with regard to the Veto Bill. For if at this 
time the party were to attempt the problem of the composition 
of the upper house differences of opinion in the cabinet would 
have inevitably stimulated differences within the party. New 
lines of division would have again imperilled the situation. In 
any case we have the paradox of the Liberal case against the 
Lords. From a strictly party point of view it was, at least 
for the time being, more to the advantage of party campaigning 
and legislation that an anomalous "indefensible" House of Lords 
should continue to exist, though stripped of final power, rather 
than that by reform, by changes which would give greater 
moral authority to the upper chamber, the political power of that 
house should also and inevitably be increased. 

In the fourth place was the question of the Budget. Through- 
out the first four months of 1910 a vociferous campaign was 
waged by the Conservative press and by the O'Brien National- 
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ists regarding the hardships which the Budget imposed on the 
Irish taxpayer. In particular the land and income taxes and 
the heavy rates imposed on the liquor interests were denounced; 
but these very taxes were extremely popular with the radical 
wing of the Liberal party. If Mr. Redmond's followers voted 
against the Budget English democrats in the Liberal ranks 
would not forgive or forget such action. Mr. Redmond had, 
therefore, to choose whether he would face the charge of failing 
to consider what were alleged to be Irish interests, thereby pos- 
sibly strengthening elements which were hostile to his leadership, 
or whether by voting against the Budget he and his followers 
would alienate the sympathies of British liberalism perhaps for 
generations to come. In any case what was to be gained by 
voting against the Budget? The defeat of the Budget might 
place the Conservative party in office ; a general election would 
follow largely on the issue of Irish domination; and no one 
could foretell the result if the Liberals of Great Britain were 
to enter the campaign angry over the betrayal of their cause 
by Mr. Redmond. 

At all events, the Budget probably supplied Ireland with 
benefits much greater in proportion than any hardships im- 
posed. But Mr. Redmond's followers were not themselves 
unanimous with regard to the Budget; some were in favor of 
protection, others were free traders. Some were genuine demo- 
crats; others, possibly including Mr. Redmond himself, were 
"spiritually tory." And if the Irish party were to be split 
the ultimate and economic lines of division between the land- 
holding and industrial elements would appear. These lines of 
division between town and country are likely to prove of great 
importance in Irish history particularly if Home Rule is secured. 
This is true in spite of Ulster and all the religious politics of 
last December. For merely as an aside, if the Vatican should 
urge its objections to Home Rule or endeavor to interfere, 
through bishops and parish priests, with the natural develop- 
ment of Irish politics, the situation would promptly recall both 
French and Spanish crises. For some men are ready on this 
anti-clerical issue to "out-Spain Spain." On the whole, there- 
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fore, while some men said that the Nationalist leaders were 
fearful lest the English "Whigs," by failing to take adequate 
action against the powers of the House of Lords, would compel 
the Irish to vote against the Budget, the truth is more likely 
to be found in the fact that Mr. Redmond and his followers, 
even those who disliked the Budget, dared not vote against it. 

However, both Mr. Redmond's party and Mr. O'Brien's fac- 
tion undertook, at least for tactical purposes, to secure, if pos- 
sible, modifications in the proposed taxation or pledges for the 
next Budget, as the price of their abstention from opposition to 
the Budget of 1909-1911. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acted in these negotiations ; for during these weeks Mr. Asquith 
did not consult with Mr. John Redmond. Indeed, throughout 
these months the Prime Minister's attitude was "very offen- 
sive" to many Irishmen. But even the personal friendship of 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor and Mr. Lloyd George did not finally 
result in any modifications; and no pledges were given by the 
Liberal cabinet. One reason may have been the indiscretions 
of Mr. William O'Brien who undertook to reveal what he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a private conver- 
sation had intimated as likely concessions to Irish exigencies. 
The proper punishment for such action was prompt. Thus we 
come to the end of this troubled period. 

A week later, on May 6, the King died. During the previous 
fortnight Liberal party headquarters had been much occupied, 
and designs for posters to be used in a forthcoming election 
were submitted. A desperate election on the constitutional 
issue seemed likely for July or even earlier. Already on April 
14, the day when the Parliament Bill was introduced, Mr. 
Asquith had stated in the House of Commons "that in no case 
will we recommend a dissolution except under such conditions 
as will secure that in the new Parliament the judgment of the 
people as expressed at the elections will be carried into law." 
The alternative was resignation. This statement had been 
communicated to the King, who was then abroad. In other 
words, while "guarantees" had not been requested, while "ad- 
vice" had not been tendered to the King, the Prime Minister's 
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party headquarters were preparing for an election under terms 
and conditions already described. The inference then seemed 
fair that the cabinet believed that the King would accept the 
"advice" of his Prime Minister with regard to the creation of 
a sufficient number of peers to carry the Parliament Bill through 
the House of Lords in case after a general election the necessity 
should arise. Indeed, Mr. Asquith's statement in the House 
of Commons on August 8, 1911, suggested that this inference 
was justified.. In this connection and in view of later develop- 
ments it is well to bear in mind that, under George V, Lord 
Knollys has carried on the secretarial tradition of King Edward's 
reign. 

However, in May, 1910, the essential and dramatic factor in. 
the political situation was the sudden death of Edward VII. 
Although the direct political power of the British monarch had 
greatly decreased during the nineteenth century, the influence of 
a dead King was immediate and striking. Indeed, in one sense 
the death of the King was vicarious, in that it won for the nation 
a much needed truce. This was welcome to all moderate men. 
To put the matter bluntly many Conservatives felt and some 
said that by dying on May 6 the King had helped their party. 
Whether correct or not the belief was also very general in 
Liberal and Labor ranks that the King's death was a loss to 
liberalism and social reform which could not be promptly recov- 
ered. Certainly the program of the government was soon 
altered. 

Thus shortly from many directions came pleas for delay, for 
compromise, for a conference between party leaders. Might 
not the constitutional question be submitted to a private com- 
mittee of experts? Had not the American federal constitution 
been framed in some such fashion? This last idea led to the 
publication in the Times of letters signed "Pacificus" which 
were bred of their author's interest in Alexander Hamilton and a 
study of the work of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
They undoubtedly attracted considerable attention, and helped 
to prepare the way for what was to follow. The Liberal leaders 
had to make a decision. On the one hand were supporters from 
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the north who did not understand in their political ardor even 
the conventionalities of English politics. On the other, was the 
new King. Even here the notion that a direct request for a 
conference or truce came from the King would be a mistake; 
but naturally and to the gratification of the King, the Prime 
Minister by writing to Mr. Balfour arranged in the end of May 
for a conference on the relations of the two houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Crewe and Mr. Birrell 
represented the Liberals. But even the membership of this 
committee, notably the omission of Mr. Haldane, probably was 
directed in part by the need of not offending the "insurgent" 
group of last March. The Conservative four were Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cawdor and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
Thus these eight men began a series of private meetings 
which did not finally and futilely end till November. It would 
seem that Mr. Lloyd George, whose success in other conferences 
had been marked, had at first in mind the possiblity of agree- 
ment in the conference on other and various outstanding ques- 
tions. In the end, however, the conference broke up on the 
questions of referendum and Home Rule ; though in this connec- 
tion Mr. Balfour's conversion to the referendum was apparently 
not accomplished till after the third week in October. But it is 
impossible to write here of the inner history of these meetings. 
That may be the work of students of a later day ; for although 
several newspapers have published possibly inspired comments 
on certain phases of the work of the conference it has not been 
possible to reconcile many of them with what is known. 

So we come to November, 1910. There was the short session 
of Parliament during which the alternative to the Parliament 
Bill was presented by Lord Lansdowne's resolutions. These 
should be connected with the two sets of resolutions presented 
by Lord Rosebery in March and November, 1910, in order to 
unite the proposals regarding the powers, position, and com- 
position of the second chamber as advocated at this time by 
those opposed to the Liberal ministry. The composition of the 
upper house was, of course, further developed in Lord Lans- 
downe's Reconstitution Bill of May, 1911. The net result was 
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in reality to give the country a choice of "revolutions." For the 
Conservative alternative was not only different from existent 
conditions, but revealed a remarkable alteration in their own 
attitude and platform. This is clearer when we compare cer- 
tain statements. 

Thus at Nottingham on January 15, 1906, Mr. Balfour had 
said: "It is the bounden duty of each one of you, in his separate 
sphere and with such power of influence as he has been endowed 
with, to do his best to see that the great Unionist Party should 
still control, whether in power or whether in opposition the 
destinies of this great Empire." Yet on April 13, 1910, Mr. 
Balfour had said that his "honest opinion" was that the Lords 
did not act "and have never attempted to act, merely as a parti- 
san body favoring one party in the state." On the other hand, 
Mr. F. E. Smith, a younger yet important member of the Con- 
servative party of whom we shall hear more, wrote in the Times 
on June 15: "What is required is such a House of Lords as will 
give to the Liberal party, when in power [i. e., in office supported 
by a majority in the House of Commons] as good a chance — or 
as bad a chance — of carrying their legislation as it [i. e., House of 
Lords] will give to the Conservative party in power." A fur- 
ther sign can be seen in the difference between Lord Curzon's 
declaration on December 29, 1909, that "if the hereditary 
legislator is incompetent to touch finance, he is incompetent 
to touch anything" and Lord Curzon's desire as expressed on 
November 17, 1910, that "we [i. e., the Lords] should have a 
House which would not be hereditary in composition; we should 
have a House the hereditary element in which would only come 
here if it were supported by the tests either of official service or 
of election by their fellows." Lord Lansdowne had already said 
on March 17 that he for one was "in favor of a change which 
shall bring us [the Lords] outwardly and visibly into closer touch 
with the democracy of this country." It was under pressure of 
this sort, because of a somewhat hurried shift in opinion within 
the Conservative party that last November a reluctant majority 
of the peers practically "threw up the hereditary sponge," 
and voted for "reform" of the House of Lords, for legislative 
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definition of its legal powers and for further provisions to "adjust 
any differences of opinion which might exist between the House 
of Commons and the reconstituted House of Lords." It is, 
however, impossible, within the limits of this article, to discuss 
in detail these proposals or the Conservative amendments to 
the Parliament Bill which were later proposed in both Houses. 
Our concern is now only with the course of party politics. 

Thus we pass to three matters : the election of December, 1910 ; 
the policy and problems of the Conservatives; and the question 
of the possible creation of peers. 

First we must consider that, after the failure of the conference, 
the relations and understandings of King George and the cabinet 
recalled the conditions which had existed in April. On Novem- 
ber 15 a letter was laid before the King ; as the result it was under- 
stood that in the event of the government coming back after 
the elections "as before or stronger" and in the event of the 
continued opposition of the House of Lords to the essential pro- 
visions of the Parliament Bill the cabinet must be free to offer 
advice to the Crown regarding the creation of peers. George V 
was then to play the game out according to the constitutional 
conventions which party exigencies might invoke. But in view 
of the critical situation it was essential from the Liberal point 
of view that every advantage should be utilized. The govern- 
ment, already encouraged by the success of a by-election at 
Walthamstow in late October when the Liberal majority had 
been increased, determined to dissolve promptly and suddenly. 
Thus the country would not have time to appreciate the belated 
change which had finally overtaken the Conservative program. 
It would also be an advantage to appeal to the arbitrament of a 
general election in dramatic fashion. Therefore, although the 
election would be fought on the old register of voters, which was 
probably a disadvantage to the Liberals, the fight would be over 
before the holidays and before the Christmas doles could influ- 
ence the tenantry in the counties. Yet in spite or because of 
these and other considerations the December election was a 
gamble. For if, as has been intimated, there had been a reduc- 
tion by a comparatively few seats of the coalition majority it 

2 
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might have been difficult to carry out the Liberal program. 
The unusual number of by-elections in the first half of 1911 
was indeed a source of anxiety to the government. "We have 
had our hearts in our mouths." If a real or perhaps only an 
apparent swing of the pendulum had set against the Liberals 
as the full purport of the alternative proposals came before the 
country, or for any other reasons, it would have been increasingly 
difficult to maintain the conditions upon which the whole hypo- 
thetical understanding with the King rested. But all parties 
stood in 1911 practically as they had stood in the previous 
February, as the result of the first election of 1910. It becomes 
clearer, therefore, that if it was certain that the conference could 
not come to an agreement the Conservatives made a mistake in 
not breaking it off earlier; for in one sense the very fact that 
the conference had failed became a party asset for the Liberals. 
In the second place the Conservative alternative was badly 
formulated. Even if it had, under other circumstances, won 
approval in the country, which is open to serious doubt, few could 
understand its significance, in December, particularly when 
Conservative papers denounced the Liberals as now (i. e., in 
December) seeking to maintain the hereditary peerage. No one 
can turn around as quickly as that in England. 

Thus we come to Conservative politics and problems. The 
history of the adoption of the referendum as a part of the party 
program would take too much space. But it is safe to say that 
Mr. Balfour's promise on November 29, that in the event of 
victory in the forthcoming elections the policy of protection 
would be submitted to the electorate by referendum was in 
reality an election device, showing weakness and likely to prove 
embarrassing to the party in the future. In general the basis and 
working of the referendum are as yet but dimly perceived by the 
party and by the nation. In fact, in the country at large one 
now hears practically nothing about it. 

With the reintroduction of the Parliament Bill in February, 
1911, it was open to the Conservative party and more partic- 
ularly to the peers to act as in the case of the Budget. Then, 
after the election of January, 1910, amendments had been pro- 
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posed, protests voiced, but the Lords bowing to the verdict of 
the electorate as expressed in the recent polls had allowed the 
Budget promptly to become law. Now another policy was 
adopted. Amendments were successively introduced in both 
Houses and finally the Bill was returned to the Commons with 
important alterations, the work of the Unionist majority in the 
House of Lords. As the result, when the Bill came back to the 
Lords practically as at first and when the power of the Cabinet 
to secure the passage of the Bill by a sufficient creation of peers 
became officially known to the public, the adherents of Lord 
Lansdowne gave way. In other words, instead of bowing to the 
decision of the electorate the official leaders of the Conservative 
party only gave way before the proposed exercise of the royal 
prerogative. The original reason for this policy was apparently 
the hope that by a judicious whittling of the Parliament Bill 
the Liberals would be compelled to accept a compromise or 
would be forced to ask for royal intervention in behalf only of 
amendments which could be so minimized that the advice of the 
Cabinet would appear in its least justifiable form or, in other words, 
in its most outrageous character. In any event there was always 
the chance that something might turn up to alter the situation. 
But the party organization in the meantime did not conduct a 
very effective or energetic campaign in the country. 

A further development was the unsuccessful attempt to raise 
the issue of the reform of the composition of the House of Lords. 
Thus in May came Lord Lansdowne's Reconstitution Bill of 
which something can be said shortly. But after all the dominant 
factor was that people were tired of political agitation. The 
country was interested in the coronation and until the very end 
of July, when the struggle was practically over, men refused to be 
aroused. Even in the final stages the great body of the electo- 
rate regarded the contest as after all a fight among politicians 
in which fortunately they need not take an active part. At the 
end, therefore, the bulk of the non-political Unionists could 
have recourse merely to mournful profanity. 

On the other hand, a different situation had developed within 
the Unionist section of the ruling class. Here a significant 
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"insurgent" movement finally came to the surface, which greatly 
complicated the last act in the constitutional drama. Naturally 
the cohesive forces of a party in opposition are always subject 
to a special strain; but, as compared with the Liberal party, the 
Unionists have in general enjoyed much greater social solidarity 
and apparent political unity. But division among the Unionist 
leaders had been in the making for some time. Since 1903 there 
had been real though not always open distrust between the ard- 
ent supporters of tariff reform and those who merely gave lip 
service or who tried by dialectics to veil their own personal 
uncertainties with regard to the new yet finally official fiscal 
program of the party. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the clearest evidence of strife within the general 
Unionist organizations came in July, 1911, from Birmingham. 
There, in defiance of Mr. Chamberlain, the Conservative associa- 
tions supported Mr. Balfour; and Birmingham is one of the 
few English boroughs in which are still maintained intact and 
extending down to the wards the complete organizations of 
both the Conservative and the Liberal Unionist parties. 

Furthermore in the winter of 1910, and increasingly during 
the spring an attack began on Unionist headquarters. Thus 
in April charges of mismanagement became privately vehement. 1 
In early summer the movement spread till a group of "knockers- 
up" appeared. These hoped to awaken the older elements of 
the party to new problems and a sharper attack. Though for 
the most part strong tariff reformers, they probably would not 
have been unwilling to use other issues which might strengthen 
their position. Certainly many of them disliked if they did not 
distrust the leadership of Mr. Balfour. On the constitutional 
question they were divided, but the majority were then in favor 
of a decided reform in the composition of the House of Lords. 

During 1911 the official change in policy regarding the heredi- 
tary principle introduced an additional element ; for the hith- 
erto comparatively quiet dislike of Lord Lansdowne's proposals 
became vigorous and open. In effect the leaders had told the 

1 It is worthy of note that in the winter and spring of 1911 after several conferences 
considerable reorganization took place at Unionist headquarters. 
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peers that a small number of them, enjoying the confidence of 
their own class and being otherwise qualified by merit, would 
be fit for a reconstituted House of Lords. Others could be ad- 
mitted only on the approval of members of the House of Com- 
mons, while some three hundred hereditary peers were told that 
they were no longer wanted or were unfit to legislate in the house 
of their ancestors. Thus Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour 
advised them to commit political hari-kari. Small wonder that 
men like Lord Halsbury, who sincerely and conscientiously 
believed in the hereditary principle, should resent a leadership 
which seemed in the first place insulting and secondly now bid 
fair to be ignominiously unsuccessful in maintaining even the 
historical powers of the upper house. 

For on July 9 the Daily Telegraph had advised the peers to 
"drink the hemlock" and accept the Parliament Bill as it finally 
passed the House of Commons. This, as we have seen, was 
to be the official policy of the party. As a result two more 
elements were brought to unite with those already in opposition 
to the leadership of Mr. Balfour and now of Lord Lansdowne. 
For it is more than likely that some of the peers who would have 
been decapitated under Lord Lansdowne's reform scheme hoped 
by forcing the creation of Liberal peers — "puppet peers" or 
"harlot peers"*though they might be, — that the Liberal party 
might be forced to relinquish its ultimate plan for a reconstruc- 
tion of the membership of the Second Chamber on a more popular 
basis. Still another and more democratic group were sincerely 
persuaded that by compelling the use of the royal prerogative the 
ultimate party advantage in the country at large would be with 
the Conservatives. They were thus willing to sacrifice a social 
system for political purposes; and they cared little for the feel- 
ings or attitude of the King. 

The initial public demonstration of the revolt took place in the 
House of Commons on July 24, when Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. F. E. 
Smith and others by shouting down Mr. Asquith also showed 
their independence of Mr. Balfour's leadership. There followed 
on July 26 a bellicose banquet in honor of Lord Halsbury who 
had refused to follow Lord Lansdowne. Thus men ready "to 
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die in the last ditch" first showed themselves ready in classical 
fashion for "war to the knife and fork." These "ditchers" 
shortly became bolder in their defiance of the "hedgers," the 
regulars who were ready for "scuttle and surrender." For the 
"die-hards," or "dine-hards" as they promptly were labelled, 
held several successful public meetings. On the whole the 
movement within a short time showed much greater strength 
than was anticipated; and this even in the face of, or perhaps 
because of, scarcely veiled threats of resignation on the part of 
Mr. Balfour, who declared that "with Lord Lansdowne I stand; 
with Lord Lansdowne I am ready, if need be, to fall." In the 
end the "ditchers" were able to out vote the Liberal peers in the 
final division in the House of Lords ; and the Bill was passed on 
August 10, thanks to a few prelates and some 30 Unionist peers 
who, breaking with both "ditchers" and "hedgers," reluctantly 
went into the government lobby in order to prevent the creation 
of peers. Thus the "ditchers" though beaten, were able to 
show before the country an attitude and tactics widely differing 
from the somewhat conventional if probably wiser official posi- 
tion of their party. Of course, the real object of a fair proportion 
of the "insurgents" was the ultimate retirement of Mr. Balfour 
and probably Lord Lansdowne. It is, however, doubtful 
whether, they will be promptly successful. They can, 
of course, enter a "cave Adullam" 1 or attempt a "fourth 
party," which would in reality now be a fifth party. In any 
case only a heroic beating of the Protestant and imperialist tom- 
toms on the issue of Home Rule is likely to bring much more 
than nominal accord for the Parliamentary session of 1911-1912. 
After all, though the "ditchers" may have had human nature 
on their side, Mr. Balfour's position was thoroughly historical 
and English. The regulars opposed the swamping of the Lords 
by new creations, for social reasons; and because they wished to 
preserve at least the two years suspensory veto, reserved to the 
Lords even by the Parliament Bill, which might have been lost 
if a real Liberal majority had been created in the upper house. 
After all much might be saved from the debdcle which would be 

■ I. Samuel, 22, 1-2, and Hansard, Vol. 182, pp. 219-220. 
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useful when another issue should appear. Moreover, was it not 
a sort of tardy sop to democracy, recognizing, now that the peers 
were no longer "free agents," the verdict of the country in the 
December elections? Many were also undoubtedly influenced 
by a real desire to spare the King the necessity of advancing to 
what was naturally an "odious" extremity. On the whole, 
however, the Unionist party openly brought the King into the 
question as a party asset more directly than did the ministry; 
and as a final touch we have the Unionist denunciation of those 
who had profited by the youth and inexperience of an edu- 
cated and traveled monarch forty-six years of age. 

But such calm considerations did not affect the feelings or 
language, whether private or public, of the ordinary member 
during the height of the Unionist controversy this summer. If 
the "hedgers" were indignant and contemptuous, the language 
of the "ditchers" did not lose explosive character because it had 
been bottled for months. Thus the "ditchers :" "The incurable 
sloppiness" of the leadership of the "Rt. Hon. A. J. Foozle" 
among "Mandarins" who had shown " lethargy, supineness and 
indifference" was only paralleled by the "incapable cowardice" 
of Lord Lansdowne, who in his proposed reconstitution of the 
Lords merely set up "an idol, " which the leaders of the Conser- 
vative party "would convert into a rag doll, a thing with glass 
eyes and straw intestines, and a face of putty." It was time to 
do away with the "snubbings and snobbery of the sycophants" 
who had betrayed a great party, which after all needed most of 
all only an "obviously honest line," etc. 1 

And here is a paraphrase of comments by the "hedgers" on 
"insurgent" leadership. The chief reason why in any case Mr. 
F. E. Smith was not on the radical side of the House was that, 
having Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, the cabinet had 
no need to make sufficiently attractive terms with "F. E." 
A contemptuous laugh was for Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who at 
the Halsbury dinner had been hailed as "our future prime minis- 

'C/. inter alia: Morning Post, Pall Mall Gazette, Express, Saturday Review, 
Sunday Observer, National Review and scattered articles in Fortnightly Review and 
Quarterly Review. 
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ter;" though the particular sort of "trick" of lugging in his aged 
father to telegraphic support of the revolters met with vitriolic 
comment. But the most serious defection from Mr. Balfour's 
ranks was that of Lord Selborne; and an impatient allusion to 
that "stupid person" could not conceal the fact. 

After all what were possibly some of the reasons for the 
indignation and surprise shown by both "ditchers" and "hedg- 
ers" at the situation which confronted both? First, was the 
smart of a real defeat; second, was the appreciation that since 
February Parliamentary debates had been rather farcical. 
Moreover, it was an open question whether the general run 
of the party had interpreted correctly the obvious deductions 
to be drawn from Mr. Asquith's statements and tactics, dating 
from April 14, 1910. Had they continued to believe that 
the King would play an unconstitutional role in their behalf? 
Had they thought that the whole Liberal program was mere 
paper and the government a pack of political bluffers? Any 
such hypothesis is not creditable to the intelligence of those 
who may have acted under it. 

Thirdly is the matter of the Liberals and the royal preroga- 
tive. On the whole, during 1911 the attitude of the govern- 
ment became less compromising as time went on. Points 
which might have been conceded in the conference were now 
insisted on. They were winning and an impatient coalition 
pressed behind. Furthermore, as the full character of the Con- 
servative alternatives became clearer both conviction and party 
exigencies restrained the possibility of serious concessions. 
Indeed, in the last analysis the logic of events, however regret- 
table, and particularly conditions of party alignment, both 
internal and external, gave the needed force and opportunity 
to a principle and a program which had become historical and 
fundamental in the development of the party. But in the spe- 
cial and climactic problem of the exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive there had been hesitation and caution; for as compared 
with 1832 the present ministry could not depend on the personal 
intervention of the King, which finally in 1832 had so greatly 
assisted the passage of the Reform Bill without recourse to the 
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creation of peers. Yet, once the policy had been decided on, it 
would have been political folly and party suicide to have given 
way. So the various lists of names of possible peers were 
arduously prepared. And here came a revelation of "snobbish- 
ness, cupidity and vulgarity." Members of Unionist families 
offered to change sides to vote for both Parliament Bill and Home 
Rule; while representatives of a certain class of Americans, 
ignorant, among other things, of British naturalization laws, 
offered to sacrifice themselves on the radical altar. Indeed, 
financial offers were made by candidates which if they had been 
accepted would have so increased the war chest that the party 
could have met the drain of successive general elections with 
comparative financial calm. However, to the immense relief 
of the soberer elements of the party these successive lists were 
not needed; and thus, as we have seen, the first stage in a great 
constitutional struggle became a matter of history. 

Naturally such important topics as the attitude and policy 
of the Nationalist and Labor parties could not find room here; 
and, for the time, the more clearly constitutional aspects have 
been intentionally slighted. It is a misfortune, indeed, that in 
England of all countries such fundamental constitutional ques- 
tions should be so largely controlled by a desperate struggle for 
party power. For it is clear that the plea of party and electoral 
exigencies can scarcely free the Liberals from the charge that in 
this period of great economic and consitutional change, they 
have sought, whether consciously or not, to profit by incitement 
to class hatred, thus whipping up sleeping dogs and holding 
forth the elusive hope of a speedy millennium. By their per- 
sistent, and as it appears, mistaken refusal to indicate, even 
in 1911, at least their probable general proposals for the reform 
of the membership of the second chamber they have emphasized 
suspicions and criticisms in the minds of many observers. But, 
on the whole, if the Lords dislike the present situation they have 
chiefly themselves and a group close to Mr. Chamberlain to 
blame. If the Liberal leaders suffer sharply at the hands 
of future historians we must remember that this stage of the 
solution of a complicated question was worked out under the 
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stress of a rather stupid opposition, at times in the hot fire of 
threatening party disorganization, while on both sides personal 
rivalries and factional disputes fanned the flames of controversy. 
Politics in any case "must forever remain an inexact science;" 
and throughout these struggles the reaction of personalities 
has seemed so complex yet so important that one unconsciously 
shudders at the confidence with which some history has been 
written. But looking back to 1884 we can now recall the words 
of Mr. John Bright, that "it is not consistent with the character 
and freedom of a great nation that an irresponsible House — 
a House that is not representative — should have the power every 
few years to bring about a great and grave crisis." 

England now has special need of a strong and far-sighted 
administration. For the ruling class, however recruited, will 
require both sympathy and conscience as it is to be increas- 
ingly subjected to the impatient demands of an unprepared 
democracy already eager for state doles and expectant of 
prompt cures for complicated ills. Sufficient unto the day is 
either the evil or the good thereof has been a proverbial max- 
im of English cabinet government. It would be unfortunate 
if the tradition should continue. 



